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ABSTRACT • ' . 

This collection of abstracts is.part of a continuing 
series providing information on recent doctoral- dissertations, Th6 15 
titles deal with the following topics; (1) a taixonomy of educational 
obiectives in acting; f24 cdn temporary musical/theatre in Utah; (3) 
applying management conce^Jts to educational theatre operations; .( U) 
creatite drama ai\d the elderly: (5) the effectiveness of an 
improvis-arlonal technique derived from the Stanislavsici - 
perf oijmer-training method; (6) undergraduate, theatre degree programs 
in "Arkansas; (7) personality characteristics of dramatics majors at 
seledbed Tennessee colleges; (8) oral interpretation as a method for 
jLncreasing perspective-talcing abilities: (9) dramatic activities and 
workers' education at Highlander Fdlk School,. 1^32-1942: (10) a 
historical analysis of creative drataefics in Onited States schools;. 
(11) a handbook on readers theatre for ^keachers of grades four 
through jsix: (12) a history of drama at GaXlaudet College; (13)^ 
theatre education in the Illinois public commutiit.y college system, ' 
1976-77: (14) an examination of Otah high school drama competition; 
(15) and establishing threatre as a vocationally oriented course at 
the secondary level. (RL) »• • 
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TfilH b Ihl Lograpliy Jias hvvu coinplloci as part o\ 
to make int ormatiHin on relevant d 1 nnei lat ioiiH avai !abU> to imort? oi /t\w. KKU: 
ay^tenu ^Montlily jsBucB of 1) 1 s bi> r t: a 1: 1 on A b h t^act j_ nr<> rev lowed 

In order to cOni01,le abstracts of dissertations on related topics^ wbicfi thus 
become accessible' In sear<:bos ^of the EWIC datta base.. Order iuK :f nfonnat^ioft 
for the dlsBertatioxis - theinselves is inchidecfat t!ie end ol the Mb.l I ogroi)hy 

Abstracts of- tlie following d^s-^^^J^'f^^t |ons are* included tlils collcH^Mon: 



BernhartI, Betty Luclflle l^arnow 
AnAcTIMC TAXONOMY: THE USF/Ol' 
SELECTED WRITINGS IN TlUi I'lliLD 0.!' 
ACTING TO DEVELOP A TAXONOMY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN THE 
COGNIIIVE AND AFFECTIVE DOMAINS 



// 



Bernhard, Randall Lee 

CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL THEATRE^ hX^TORY . 
•AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE MAJOR CO; ' 
AND UNIVERSITIES OF UTAH 



XfiGES 



fButler, Richard Fortune 
AN APPLICATION OF MANAGl^M^^^T CONCEPTS 
TOR EDUCATIONAL THEATRE /OPERATIONS 
At THE UNIVEkS^'H THgATOE CENTER, 
SAIT HOUS'It)N STATE UNi/eR.SI'I'Y 



Coffraan, Victoria /^aricT Tait- 
CREATIVE DRAMA ASD THE ELD^kLY: THI?' 
USE OF REMINISCENCE AND ROiE PUVYI^G 
WITH. NURSING HOME RESIDENT^' 



/ P^rrls, MaigvierliLe Gr if fin Corbott 

■ Personality" CHARACTERISTICS OF 

.DRAMATICS MAJORS at SELECTED 

INSTITUTIONS OF VlGHER EDUCATION IN 
TENNESSEE 



Pelins", Ronald James 

ORAL INTERPRETATION AS A METHOD FOR 

INCREASING PERSPECTIVE-TAKING ABILITIES 



< / 



Petty, Anne W. 
' DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES AND WORKERS' 

pDUGATION AT HIGHLANDER FOLK, SCHOOL, 
1932-19^42 



Schwart!3, Philip Jay % 
A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF CREATIVE 
DRAMATICS IN AMERICAM SCHOOLS ; 

Sloyer,^ STiirlee ' , 

READERS THEATER: HANDBOOK FOR* 
TEACHERS OF GRADES FOUR THROUGH SIX ; 




Newman, Ge6f f rey Wayne/ . 
^N EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIION OF THE, 

EFFECTIVENESS OF AN II^ROVISATIONAL j 

TECHNmJ^ ' DERIVED FROM THE STANISLApKI 
• PERFC^ER- TRAINING METHOD ON COMMUNI- 

C ATION/cREDI LI ^/ BEL IE VA# IL I TY 

*afk^, Kepheth Thom^si 

STATUS 'Ot UNDERGRADUATE THEATRl^ 
■ ^EGREE ^E^i^RAMS ItJ HIGHER EDUCATIOt^ 
US ARKAN4AS. . . . ' 

.• .-/ /•.. ■ » 

. /. . , * 



Tadie, Nancy Bowen 

A HISTORY OF DRAMA AT GALLAUDET 

COLLEGE: 1864 TO 1969 

\ 

Tift, thomas Nelson , " ; 
THEATRE EDlFCATJON IN THE ILLINOIS 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM, ',, 
191(>-n: A COMPREHENSIVE SURyEY 



Tuckneas, R#bert Corey "* ' \ 

AN EXAMINATION OF UTAH HIGH SCHCKU. 
DRAMA COMPETITION WITH RECOMMENl>ATIONS 
FOR CHANGV.J< , . 



Wilson, Phllli{> Staniey 
AN ANALYSIS OK im PROBLEMS ENCOUN- 
TERED IN ESTABLISHING THEATRK AS A 
VOCATIONAI.LY ORIENTED COURSE AT 'THE' 
SECONDARY LEVEL AS MANIFESTED BY IHE 
TIUSATRE PROGRAM - IN THE FIRST EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS OF THfi FORT HAYES CAREER CENTER 
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AN ACTINti TAXONOMY: TWE UKK OF SKI KC TFI) 
WRmNC;8 IN I'HK FIKM)\)F aItINO TO DFVKIOI* 
A TAXONOMY OF F.DUCA I IONAL OIKIIH.TI VKS IN 
THK (XK;NrnVK and AFFKl'TIVF IH)MAINN 

. OmUm No. 7«2722fi 

BCKNHAUI). notty Lurlllp l»rtriiow. Ph.D. UhIv(m «lty of Ore- 
Itoiv, 1^79., :n7|)p. Atlvlwor- Maryu IUhIih'i Ik 

Th* hyiK>tlu»ftlir \i\kh\ whh U this Ktutly w;in basoil \h (hit a 
taxcMKHny of KUirjitlonul ohjor^Uo^ In Iho t'O^^nltlvo Mu\ uffer- 
tlvt ilonmliui of :irtlun ihm»(<i!i to bo Hywtomatlra'ly dovolopcd 
ugtng A» }^ nuxkl noUmMocI writings In ihv ftoUK 

Thlfl thimld, wlUch »naly7J»» wUloly vmod :u tlng (txIh, drm - / 
(m»(rat«« th;i( nucJi uii apalytUMil sipproarh the fU?volopni«ht ^ 
Of a taxonoifix solovtod wrltlnK« D» the flokl, Ib vital to / 

jenhanct any lutlim ourrlrula, '\ \\^ eyKtrtuH analvHlH inotlu^ii^ 
vMd In this Btiuiy ran lx» trans poRt'il to be of us<» to any we-/ 
lecV^d wrltlngn for thv bcMU'flt of ^itixtcntp, tnHtriu torw . an<l' 
writer a In tht* of luMln'n. ^ ^ . - 

'^icrlpilve in. luUuj-^ . thl5_«tmly r VaVujVH anTf il^\lljH\aJ^li! ' 
•xSattng l^^o^n^rttlon fouiul jn srliu tod profoRHh 
«M)pl^ed In the fliMd at preHi^nt. 

or explicitly buUcate what Htiulonts In ardng l ourHOB )\tft ex- 
pected to think, do, and feel are Identified and rluHHlf^f^ ae - 
cording to. the model taxonoinlcal ronstriu t c!evi«ed^y^n«nja-- 
inin S. Bloom and David R. Ki atliwoJil, , ent Itled '/^5j;^^>y«i\7 

QfVEduCatU " 
Coala^ Hamlbo oK l]^Jl 
tlve Domain (New^(Trk 



•<*ted profesNh^al wr)t^r|^• 
J^taienuMdH widely liupjl^vltly 



jucatlonal ObjtH'tlvoiB. The^C^JMyUj^raj^ 
• , Hamlbook I: Cogidtlvc Domain , AikI Hand bookjb Affec - 

and 



DavlTrMckay Company , Ti»o. 



/ 



TOT 

The Information revoaled In a .surley of over thrre tumdrod 
acttiiK liwlructor« was us follows: tItleH of nu)Wt/>f!en a.M.Mlgned 
texte that l^^truclor8 fr< (iiient ly patterned their (jpiyses to par- 
all^lhe for^nat of the aswlgned text, actual ojiorrlsos from 
the assigned textii were frequently iiyod, the |n^trn^tVn»al goalf 
of the teachers were often very c)o«cly re^rtml to Vhose of the 
wrlilngi thijy assigned," most Inst riii tors/rHqvcd n taxonomy 
of educational objectives woold be of o»e tho?i\ )n tliefr work,- 
many Inntructors only state their coturse io\\\^ l?i \\\\ atnblg- 
uoua manner, and Hie. criteria employe<i to j»idj(f course 
iichlevenients w;ifl either nonexistent pr stated Dj Vugue termi- 
nology. ' ' 

Having established the need to develop An Acnlng t ax onomy 
aa well a^ having Identified the writings upoir^vfro^ lolTevelop 
auch a etructure, the Investigator closely re^d ^wlected texia 
for atatementa of cognitive and effective behJ^.yUral goals, thf , 
atatements were then classified and develop6;i(l Into a tsuconomy 
baaed on the moc^el construct taxonomy of Bh>om ainl Krath- 
>ohl Identified above. Fho developed A c 1 1 T «i>c o nomy ld*n- 
tliles and categorizes btHh Cognitive klndip -Qi behavl or^ such 
aa recall^ and recognition of knowledge; comprehension skllla 
Involving tr^;wlatlon, Interpretation, and tfXirs^polatloi»; ^nd 
aynthesia behaviors related to creative tjfilnklng. The Affec- 
• tlte'DOitialii eniphasl/.es and develops a ^liis^jlflcatlon of the 
behavlora of attending, i^e8|)onding, valii(hg^ value orgatdring, 
and internall'/Jng of characteristics. \ v 

An Acting Taxonomy describes 8^>ecjn< cognitive and a/* 
fective behaviors Involved In learning the art of acting at* four 
levels of deflnltlgn. In each category, the lnv<j8tlgator|offVra 
Illustrative educational t^bjectlves devised to s)iow comnjon- 
alitleslh acMual utatpmtflits Isolated from th«* selected writings 
for use In course planning; and, illustrative Ihstructlonal ob- 
jectives for each category stated In boh^iVlonU terms. 

Although An Acting Taxonomy as yet'hae no* been validated 
aiM) cannot bci evaiuatod fuUy at this tlmA, It lis the first such 
instrument developed dealing \yith the ld<l;ntmi^atlon and clas- 
siflcation orJducatlonal objectives In the afjfpctlve ant^cognl- 
tive doma)i<s Tor the Icarnlng'of acting baned on writings In the 
field which inAv be mibmltted to emp(rlcj\| te<»ting. 



CONTlCMPOltAnY MlKSICAr IHFATHir fllSTOHY A^il> 

nnvri.orMKNT in tmf majoi^ com kuks and uni- 

VFlRSniFS OF tFTAll ^ , - Order No 8(K)00»« 

BrnNHAIll), lUndaM Loo, i'tt.D. Ui igham Yoimg Unlveraity, 
197^ :^fjr)pp Chairman Chrtvles Metfen 

i- , 

This Ntu<ly shows Iniw tniiHU al th(>i(tre tmgan in the f<Hir 
major coMegen anti \iulversitteM of lltal». tin* piol>lemH tHat 
were enoou!it(Med, aiul Ik)w nuiHical theatre developed at each 

SCh4)Ol 

1'hla study also discusses the colUlxM atlon of tlte stage 
director, nuislcal director, and choi eogi apher Musical the- 
cal re currtcuUiin Is exandiUMt, the pUHloctlon of original musi- 
cal playa^ HtodUHC aiul tlu' ext(^nsions tliat luive develo|>IM ^ 
fron» the l>aslc college p!Ogran)^ ari» examined 



AN APrUCAllON^OI MANACKMtNl ( (TNCtl'lS FOR 
EDLTAIIONAL IIIKATRI OFi RATIONS AT TlIK UMYKRSITY 
TI^EATRfe ( KM ! R, SAM HOUST ON STaTK ONIVKksin' 

Ordf I No. «003llt 

Buu^. RicHAKO I ORTUNr. I^t D Trjjis Tech Untventfy\ 1979. Jllf>p 



Ch<iV7>i»n: Dr RK^aid A Wca\6/, 

ll)e process of manajicnJCiM inicgiaics, cooiduialcs and/01 utilltei the 
resources of ait oigani/anon so as (0 enable itic oigani^anon effectively and 
efficiently 10 achtcvc its objectives Alihough practiced by govemmeni and 
industry during the past sixty years, modern inaiugem^nt concepts have not 
been extensively am)hed 10 education Uicatic management uniU, recently, ' 
/^inoe educational theatres aie typically oficrtted wiihm ihc larger 
managerial framework of a |>arcru uisiiuuion. educatiorml lUeatre manaierv 
hate often been hamf>eied in developing procedures tailored id their 
operstkm Educational theatre management policies aiul procedures have 
evolved through the accounting and business praaices of the parent 
instiiution, the academic structure of the university, and the academic 
^opetitiofMl procedures of the theatre department director. 
. Procedures utilizing the mainagement functions of planni^i. orfsnizini.* 
assembhng re^ource^. directing, and cuntxolling. apphcd to the thettn 
nunageinent systems of produttion management, business msnsicinesl, 
boix offloe management, promotion management, and house msni|tO)tQt 
can provide a practical model for the application of manag^ent theorist tO 
educstioni) theatre' operations. Afthough dealing with the fine SIU and 
cot^cern^i) with theatrical creativity and audience appreciation, tht 
tducfUonal theatie manager can benefit fi^om models contributed by 
nianat€it(int science. The m^or emphasis of educational theatre hai, too 
long, bten concentrated in the artistic theatse crafts v^th little smphaiif Ofi 
the financial, organizational and managerial aspects of the^e 0|>tffiboni 
Educational theatres oflTer extensive facilities and » lltison viath slptrent 
InititUMon which offers fisca). administrative, and managerial resouroei 
whi<^'opmplicaie th^marugementprocesi ^ . ^ r h 

Ihe ftpid study, involving aii internship in management, examined and 
anaiyz^ (he educational theatre numagement proce()ures at tl]p^Univefiliy 
Theatre Center. Sam Houston Sute University. Also, the study attempted 
an ^>pUcation of management procedures to the operations of da 
MucsUooal theatre in play production. Farther, the study was sonCsrn#d 
with the specific educational theakre management procedures used in 
theatre organization, play selection, preparation of a production budaei, 
inaintaining a produckon schedule, promotion, ticket sales, box oflkt 
procedures, purctyt^mg, financial accounting, and' house managcmsnt 

Finally, the field study drew conclusions about the suiUbilily of such an 
application. Tht study shows that educational theatre pan profit firom the 
inodem management methods and theories which have been developed in 
recent years and will continue to profit from^new management proceaaes al 
they are developed in the ftiture. ^ 



CURATIVE DRAMA \M) lUt' FU)FRI.Y;.ajlE DSK OF 



REMIMSaACK AM) JIOLF PLAYING wnir>VllSIN« HOME 
RESlblLNTS f (>fi)rVTS>i.tW»756 
Q>m4AK. VinoRiA NUkir Tait. hi D VnivfrsuyofOfffon. \ ^ 

lOlpp Advfsei: l> Ca^l CAtnuchacI 

The subject of the di^i^iuiuon wis ihv ttnolvcmcnt offldf tlv nursing 
home midenU with cie Jtive drama 1>if ptocessc^ of rrmnnkcnce role 
pla\in| *f rt cxploicd in rrlaUonship to thcihfoilcs of life review, 
ddfniifement: and self actualization A fenetal dtscriniion of acati>^ 
dnma as a ihcorctkal concie|MuaU7atio!i of its rtlftUonxnip U) the 
inttUuikmaliied elderly wax discussed* IW conccpUt of play, behavinf "ai 
if." and the um of rehearsal as a technique foi casing anRiet) and a)terin| 
bchavioc were emphwi/ed Studiw conducted in the area creative drama 
with elderly also were included 

Uicrulness of creative diama as a vehide for reminiscence. engagemenU 
•Ad metlini personal nee<ts was desciibed llie tendency in older people to 
fcminiitt or review then lives provided an abundant source of activity id«tt 
fix ^rcaUvt drama JCreative drafna projects by the utiliiation of personal - 
incftH>ri« were encouraged Merndtics became the btsis for significant 
-Jiumbtt of aeative dnma acuniiei. Cbutlve drama aueiiuii^d lo re enga^ 
the ftdtf ly by providing an outlet for role plfi^'ing Because of the loss of 
rokl whi^ the elderly experience, creative drama served to rejuvenate loft 
n>li|^lhrou|h carefVilty selected activitiestit served as a tool for mef ling 
ptfiOfiftl needs, developed social conuct ahiong the eldedy. increased their 
atif conAdcnce. and etvhanced their self-esteem through the perpetuatkm of 
past experiences." 

* Cratlive drama a|^a constructive and thera(>eutic tool for working with 
the elderly was investigated 1Tie prime focus was on the involvement in the 
crtativf process ^which momentarily re~ehgaged and gaveopportujiuiet fbr 
the eldtrly to confVont life issues from a safe distance. W\t decisioi\ to work 
with the imtiiutionaliied elderly rather than independent seniors was 
diacuiicd Techniques Which were not successful were no^cd. Methtxls were 
propoi#d whicK seemed most supportive. 

A crMtive drama program in an institutionalized setting was outlined 
Dtaci^piioiig from video Upes that were taken of the elderly were discussed 
The tapes ifluslVated some crucial areas which should be a>nsidered when 
creativt drama is offered to nbrsing home residents. Categories were 
(1) befi|ii\ing of the projea.and the many problems that Included hearing 
km, low mobility, and impaired. vision, (2) emotional and physical 
invotveinent as scripts f^om video upes displayed the case which the 
dderiy move while involved in the creative drama aaivity, (3) leadership 
that provided a supportive tlimitc for creativttyv reminiscence, and rote 
playing with the techniques of motivation, (4) the Utilization of perstmU 
mtmorka that were stressed as viable content for creative drama aaivities, 
(S) aclivitks which were base4 on the playing of roles as the 
institutionaliied -elderly experience a i-eduction of roles and cr^tive dranu 
qflfitti this phenomenon byallowing the elderly to play lofi;t roles from their 
ptit, ar^d (o) the use of props as a stimulator for live review and 
icminiacance as illustrated in the use of hat$ and other memorabilia from 
th^pitt that serve as strohg motivators for involvement in creative activities. 

The elTects of creative drama with the elderly were sutnmarized Also 
cxaininad were the possibibties forlm^g creative cfrantV^ a human service 
loot. A college iheaue program with a human service option was discussed 
and as it raaches out to the community, other possibilities were explored 
Consideration of the architecture, play selection* cost of theaue tickets, and 
dgting ideas for theaue workshops to meet the needs of professiof>als in the 
flaid of agfing )va5 investigated Ttxt intenf of the workshops was the 
qonstJticdon of a learning environment which might enable professionMIs to , 
interact with people they serve in a more personal, empathiq. and ; 
cmtiva manner. Jht workshops used creative drama and role playing as an ^ 
tffective technique for stimulating the professional's persona) awareness of 
the aging process. Conclusions offered suggestions that the creative drama 
activities attempt to add dimensions to the isolated elderly by adding to 
their shrinking existence through the process of reminiscence. 
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This ttudy cxumlnod; tiio ofliH t of a (hm foniuu -tratning 
method on tho conwnunit iitlon of iiHllvltiuaSfl li^ a |M»bllo •|>«ak- 
Ina tttuat'ton; thf nuturi* of tbc ifHilvidual performer's com- 
munlcatlvr chai ;ich>rl8tlc«. v<^rbal^nd nonverbal. In the 
performance nltuation; ' the 8tn)thu UU>]^W|>or form i^i ice fea- 
turea common to groupH of pcrfoi n)MiM|w rolattonfifhip of 
communicative NlmllarltloH of ^croupl^^T^^rformanci? tralit to 
a performtM -trsrinlnj; niethod; and th<} atlMr.atlon of a theatre 
arte aettlnK tn order to examine t^e ftrnt four as|xtc(a. 

The first hy|K)tl\e8t8 stated that a |hm former -training tech- 
nique baaed on ln)j)rovt8i\tlonal teohntques ban a atKnIflcant ef- 
Te^ upon com m w n l C a 1 1 o n c i'e d I r>l U t y / Im> 1 1 e v abl Illy;. The second 
hypotheaia stated that the performer 'h measured crt>dtblllly/ 
beMevahlllty will vary significantly based u|K)n sex ai^ race. 

Thus, the denlgn for this study was an experimental, 
preheat, post -test procedure employing an ImprovlsatlOnal 
technique derived frpm the StanlsUvskI System of performer- ^ 
training. Twenty judges (all with previous evaluation experi- 
ence) evaluated the sixty subjects. Sixty randomly assigned 
aubjecta comprising the sample completed a purvey question- 
naire Instrument givliig i>eeded domographtc data. I.e., age, 
sex, race, etc. 

To determine the judges' consistency In pUng subfepts' 
performances, a sortos of Kendall Coefflcleilit of Concof-danoe: 
W tests wore computed. The results Indicated judge con- 
sistency; \V-.94l, k-4, N-?0. p<.01 (Pre -test); W-.730, 
N«I0, p<.Ol (Post-test); W-.735, k-4» N^lH, p<.01 (Post-test, 
No Pre^t<v^t), W-,790, k-4, N-15, p<.01 (Control), W-.61S, If 
]6, N-4, p<.01 (Reliability Measurement). 

The following conclusions were derived: 1) The StanlslavskI 
performer -tralnlitg technique has no significant effect spon tlia 
communication credlblMt/Zbellevablllty of a performer. (The 
yarlablea of time and sgbjccts' cx|>orlcnco were not Incorpo^ 
^rated Into thl^ design: These variables could, upon reAectlon, 
weaken the strength of this conclusion; 2) The sex of the per- 
former revealed a significant Impact upon performer's degrea 
of crediblllty/beltevabtllty; 3) The attitude of the performer 
appeared to t>e affected by the treatment; 4) The sex of a par- 
former significantly Influenced the crediblllty/t>eMoval>lllty of 
performance In the non-verbal factors of measurement, yet 
there appeared to be no Influence of sex In the verbal factors 
of ]|;rsdtbnity/bellevabillty; and S) J\\^ performor's )rac# did 
not significantly Influence the crediblllty/t>ellevablUty of an \ 
tndWlduars^4>erformance. The limiting variable of subject 
experience was not incor|)orated In this study becauee Ita In- 
fluence could have the contaminating effect of strengthening or 
weakening the conclusions, intimately then^ the assumption 
that regardless of the possible racial nonverbal differences 
Inherent In a performer communicating a particular message, 
' credlblllty/bolievabllity M the f>erforipcr Is not significantly 
Influenced. 



THE gTATUS OF UNDKRGUADIMTE THEATRE DEGREE 
PROGRAMS IN IIIGIIEVt M)UCAT!ON IN ARKANSAS 

\ ^ On1«r No, 8O()l30n 

PARKS, Kcnnwth Thoitia«. Ph.l>. The Unlvernlty of MlftHtfi<!lpf>l , 
197». 1M|>|), Director; ProfoswOr OiHitld M. McMrydo 

y 

As prolos8lotul acerodltadon of theatre d^Kree prp^raln• 
moved. closer to bei ointiiK a t^alUy, An H han tn nuiBlc and ant, 
4 major proiiUun ccxifrontlnK tho faculty of underKradua(« 
Cheat r« degree proKranici In ArkanH^H waH an object I vo evalu- 
ation of their proRraiiJS. The pui^ow of the Bt\idy was to de- 
termine the fltatviB of undeiiciadviato theatre dejfro^e pro^rama 
in ArkHnaafi coUegeR and untverstties an ineasvned agalnnt 
minimum K\ildettne8 for.uiidergrwhiate theatre degree pro- 
frams. 

The prooectut es uwed to conduct tlw study included a review 
of related literature. tntervtewH with the administrative heads 
ol the theatre degree prog rants and selected drama Instnictol^s / 
'In Arkansas and \\^e comparisons of the dafa collected through 
the interviews to quantitative minimum piidolinoff for under-. 
graduate theatre degr/^e prog/anis. From a review of related 
literature, twenty-six, ex]>llclty minimum guidelines for uiyler- 
fradnate theatre degree progrants were- formed. The twenty- ' 
six guidelines v^ere organised si round the theatre<(egree com- 
ponents of curricula, faailty, facilities, t)udget8, and prochictiona. 

Ten colleges and universities in Arkansas were detern^ined 
.eligiblH for the study. A letter was sent \o the' president of 
each ai the eligible Institutions requesting permliision to in- 
clude his colloge or university in the study. Eight prej^ldent^ 
granted permissloi^ for the study. 

Baaed upon the inforn^atlon gathered from a search of re- ^ * 
lated literature, current catalogs, class schedules, directories', 
and Interviews, comparisons were made between the quantita- 
tive mlhimum guidelinesjsnd the data |>ertin^2^ tp the theatre 
degree programs In the study. When a compoi^ent of a program 
surpassed! the minimum guldeline^^ the manner In which It aur- 
pai^sed the minimum guidelines was reported. 

The current status of urtdergraduate ttieatre degree pro<- 
grams In Arkansas was decidedly low. No program met all the 
minimum guidelines for undergraduate theatre degree programs 
and oijly one-half of the programs could be judged as having 
met, or surpassed, 75 percent of the minimum guidelines. ' 

The most serious pix>blem disclosed by the study was in 
the degree component of production. The students in the theatre 
degree program? were not exposed to a variety of play genres, 
styles, and contents except In one program which was Judged 
as having offered such a variety during the past four seasoiul< 

In the curricula of the theatre degree programs the greatest 
problem noted was the failure by 75 percent^of the programs to , 
olfer ^curses in the subjects of theatre aesthetics and dramatic 
criticlsnr and business management. The findings indicate an 
lih balance \jn the curricula towards the theatre arts as opposed 
to theatre academics.' 

The lack Qf fulUtime faculty members or, the eQuiyalent 
thereof, vas also a serious problem. Only 38 percent of the 
theatire degree- programs could meet the minimum gufd^line 
pertinent to the numt)er of drama instructors on a tti^tret^staff. 

Rseommendatious were made to improve the status of under- 
graduate theatre degree progranfis in higher education in Arkan- 
sas, as an aid to the American Theatre Aasociation Commis- 
sion on fltandaK;dB and Accreditation, and as to areas for future 
research. A principal recommendation Was that each under- 
^adiuate theatre degree program in Arkansas reform its cur- 
riculum Ip order to bring the curriculum in line with the ihini- 
num quantitative^guidelines (or undergraduate theatre degree 
programs by achieving a t)alance t>etween the subjects wiUiin 
the realm of theatre arts and subjects within the realm of the- 
atre academics. 



PEHSONALH^V CMAHACTKHISTK? OK DUAMATICS MAJORS 
. AT SKLKCTPM) fNSTirin IONS OF HKUIKH ICDUCATION IN 
TENNKSSKK ^ Ord(M' No. 7914143 

VAHHUS, M:n>;u«Mito (irllfin (\nl)ott^ JldJ). i::is( Vounessee 
State University, 1971). O^pp. \^ 

> The prlniiu y purpose of the study was to (lotormlne signifi- 

cant difleren( OS and likenesses In personality chararterlstlcs 
of driin^utlcs majiirs. A s<M\nKiary pir|>i>se was to ikscertaln 
whether pcrKonallly studios of- this typo migid he effectively 
uj^ed by svjporvlj^ors, de|>ar tmental houds, und/or Instructors 
i\\ guiding studonts inter est e<i in dramatics In their choices of 
majors, ccjlloges, and ultimately careers. 

Eighty -seven fcniale dran^dlcs majors and seventy ^two 
male dramatics majors enrolled In nine colleges ai\d Onive{|si^ 
ties in Tennessee volunteered to participate by takflig the Omni- 
bus r 8 oijn H t y Jiti v e n t o r y , the measuring. Instrument used for 
data gathering. The one-way analy^^ls of variance was used to 
(ascertain any slgnlfi( ant personality differences at the .05 leve) 
between state and denominational dramatics groups, state and 
- other prtvMe groupTS, j^nct d{*nDmlniitIOn?\^ and miier private 
groups. 

The folloM^fnttThndings were ascertained: 
' 1. State and flenonunatlonal dramatics groups differed eig- 
nificantly at the .05 level on three of the fourteen 8^'ales--Au- . 
*^ tonomy, Religious Orientation, ;md fmpulse Exprc^ssion. The 
state group was significantly different on the Autonomy artd 
J . Impulse-Expression scales. The denominational group was 
significantly different on the Religious-Orientation scale. 

2. State and other private dramatics groups failed to differ 
significantly at the .05 level on any of the fourteen Scales. ' 

3. benomlnational and other priVafe dramatics groups dif- 
fered signifl(^antly at the .Of> Jevel on twcv scales --Religious 
Orientation ;uKi MascuHnity-Femininity.^ The donont I national 
group was slgnlfic:mtly different on the Religious -Orientation 
aikl Masculinity-Femininity scalers from the other private ^ 
group. 

,4. Although the three gr<^ups were different on five of the 
scales at the .05 level of significance when compurlBons were 
i made, homogeneity was reflected on the other nine scales. The^ 
state and other private dramatics groups had almost identical 
personality profiles, ' , . 

The following conclusions were made: 

1. The state group was characterized as hiore independent, 
liberal, tolerant, ar>ti -authoritarian, expressive, sensual, imfg-^^ 
inactive, and sometimes impractical than the denominational 
group. The denomlnatiom^l group was characterized as more 
traditioniU and judgmental with sponger Judaic -Christian com- 
^ V mitmentsthan the state group. 

S. Dramatics majors, preferring to be with other dramatics 
. majors who vauled autonomy and impulsiveness, might l>e'bet- 
tar advised to attend state insfitutions of higher education. 
however, religious emphasis was a prime consideration, tliao 
dramatic a majors might be l)etter advised to attend donomina- 
tlonal institutions of higher education. . 

S. Since no significtvnt differences existed between state 
. and other private institutions of higher education, dr^ma^ics 
majors with similar personality characteristics, might wel^ 
be advised to attend either state or oth^r private institutions.\y 

4. Since the^denominational dramatics group reflected 
greater significance on the Religious-Orientation and Mascu- 
linity-Femininity scales, it wa^ characterized as more tradi- 

^ tional and Judgmental with stronger Judaic -Christiim commit- 
ments aitd more fembiine with more sociable, esthetic,- 
. sensitive, :^nd emotional ijiclinations. If dranUtics majors 

prized these personality Characteristics highly, they might well 
^ be advised to attend denominational Institutiolis of higher edu- ^ 
- cation. 

5. Collectively, the 4ramatics group majors were mode r* 
ately esthetic, complex, and anxious, reflecting varied Inter- 
ests in all the arts by appreciating poetry, paintings, drama- 
tics» sculpture, and architecture; being tolerant of ambiguities^ 
being appreciatfve of the unusua^ new Hdeas, and uncertainties,, 
and being nervous, W9rrled, tense, a^d ex<^itable. * 

Collectively, thO' dramatics group majors were reflacted 
as highly feminine, and impulsive, characterized as sociable, 
' esthetic, sensitive^ emotional, imaginative^ aggresslve,^expi^es- 



ORAL imiRPRETATION AS A MElHOl) FOR INCRK/SING 
mSPECriVE TAKING ABILII lES - * Order No. 8009127 

Hum. RonaU) Jamk. Ph.D. University of JlUnais at Vrbana-Oumpaitn, 

im. iHpp 

The ftudy investigitcd two c«ntrAl questions: Will spficial lraimn| in the 
oral iDterprcUtioQ of lilcrtiurrinacasc sociil perspective-taking abilitiei 
ioii will rtgular course work in the oral interpretation of literature incritse 
peiip#cUve*Ulcing tbilities? The study relies upon the theoretical work of 
the developmenttl constructivistt and various theoretical positiojvs from the 
BeUI of onl toterprcution tVfcrm iu generative basis Within 
<ltvelopmental oSnsinrctivist theory, social perspeciive-uking is viewed as a 
prooets in which the individual, through application pf cognitive structures 
(constnict lyitcm), construes other's perceptions, beliefs, ctd Ilic term 
ptn4l>ective-taking is not a part of interpreters' vocabulary; however, similar 
oo«!€epls are pervasive in interpretation liietaturc. The CcnUality of such 
cooctpti in Interpreution theory as empathy. poin\ of vic\y. and drairiwic 
aAalyfiij;>oint to the emphasis interpreters place on understanding the V , 
l>«nptctivas of others. Given this emphasis, the possibility ^Xisu that \ 
iiiterpretttioo may be a training method for pei:ipective*uking. I 

A ipedal imerpretation course was specifically designed to enhance/ 
™per^^#arvt-uSihg ati^ to(t)nhe - 

unikrlyini dispositiqpal qualities (i.e.. feelings, attitudes, vftbtives. and 
intentions) of the literary personae, and (2) the similarity beiwceii 
characUrs Ib literature and people in everyday life. Regular interpreution 
* danat alspprovide some emphasis ppon perspective-taking through the 
routine activities found in such classes. 

Hghty^two college undergradiiates partigpated in the study- -29 were in 
two Mictions of the special interpretation class. 29 were in two regular 
tactions of interpreution. and 24 were in two sections of a group discussion 
ooune. Two interpreution instructors uughl one section each of the regular 
and tp#dal courses and two group discussion instructors taught one section 
each. 

In order to assess student pcrspective-uking abilities^, a perspective^ 
" Ukmg task was developed which asked subjects to elaborate their , 
understanding of the perspectives of others in two hypothetical situaiipns. A 
hierarchically ordered codling system formed the basis for each subject's 
persptcUve-talAng score by indexing the extent to which the subject 
provided differentiated and integrated responses. The coding system was 
based upon the subjects' ability (1) to maintain a requested perspective- 
taking level when responding to a given question. (2) to understand the 
~ ps^olofioal flaitt of others, v^d (3) to provide a multiplicity of themes 
which identified various contingencies influencing others* psychological 
states and actions. 

The primary analysis was a 2 x 2 x 2 unweighted means analysis of 
viriantt with type of interpreution class, iristiuctor, and sex of subject as 
indapMdtm variables. The dependent variable w^ 
penpective-taihig sqjres from pre-tcst to post-test The analysis revealed 
\ bniy a tigniftcant main effect for the treatment conditioos. The significant 
/ main effect for type of class reflected tl\e expected influeVe of the special 
lnterpr«atiof> insuucliOn upon change in perspisKiive ukh^. In a subsidiary 
. analysis, the special interpretation classes produced significant positive 
change in perspectiveruking when compared to either the regular 
interpreution courses or the group discussion^classpt; the regular 
' inUfpreUtion class& and group disoussion class^Twere not significantly 
different and involved negative change from pre test to post-test in both 

The ftndfhgs suggest that speciflcally designed courses in interpreution 
increased individuals* measured perspective-uking abilities. It was argued 
that the change be considered changes irv the functional application of 
fMi^MCtiye^taiing abilities in a broader'^range of situatv>ns rather than 
changes in fVindamc;ntal cognitive development underpinning the ^ 
Individuals' capability to take social perspectives. The prediction that 
• ragiilar course work in inferpreution would result in significant changes in 
pcnpectivr taking was not fijpported. Fatigue in completing the , ^ 
pei^ective-taking task a second time may have been great ^Qough to 
Obecure any positive impact of the regular course on perspective-taking 
•biUtiei. 
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Thla ro8o;u'ch oxumliuui tho dramatic activities conducted 
for and by irKlckMit studontH at IMghlandor Folk School, a pri- 
vate Indepondcnf Infitltutlon In Montt^^gle, T<Mincsf*t'0, l>etween 
1932 and 1942. Highlander's major objoctlvos woro to help 
meet the current neod« of worker -students and of utioveloping 
aouthern lalx>r movemont and to prepare th,e worker-studentn 
to formuUtc and execute actions which would effectively meet 
their future needs. The dramatics program reflects the ftext-- 
blllty inherent In these objectives In the djverslty of dramatic 
actlvltlea and variety of Immediate goals evidenced over the 
ten-year period. The purpose of all Highlander dramatic ac- 
tlvltlea, however, waa to educate, for the present and future, 
since preliminary research revealed a signlflcapt similarity 

-bfttween Highlander's. educalioi)al ^Alloaophy- and theory and that^ 
of-Jo^in Dewey, relevant aspects of Dewey's philosophy and 

" theory were utilized to examine and explain Highlander's pro- 
gram. J 
pramatlc activities at Highlander Folk School were an oi^ 
ganic part of the sohbol's curriculum l>ec2ruse their methode of 
Implementation were determined by basic philosophical and 
theoretical educational concepts. Drama, a cultural approach to 
education, was theoretically a means of educational experience. 
The results of tftls research Indicate dramatic activities pro- « 
vided students with two t^pes of experience: gne which led to 
a greater understanding of subject matter, and, at one |lme, 
one which gave^them the opportunity tp g^ln an Implicit under-, 
staging of basic principles of effective and effl<?lent problem- 
soiylng. Yhls latter type of experience occurred when worker- 
students Improvised original plays because this act Is equivalent 
to solving a problem, as efficiently and effectively as posslblSi 
as defined by Jofm Dewey. 



A ,BlSTomCAL;AN>fLYSIS OF CJREAtlVf: DRAMATICS IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS . Order No. 8000880 

SCHWARTZ, PhUlp Jay, Ed.D, Rutgers University The State 
UnlTtrslty of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1979. 145pp. 
Chairpersaii: Robert P. Parker, Jr. ^ , ^ 

The purpose of this dissertation ls4o demonstrate that edu- 
cational ciKeatlve dramatics Is an outgrowth of progresslTt edu- 
cation. Throughout the history of creative dramatics, each 
era either related to progressive thought or was actually con- 
ceived by a progressive educator.' ' „ 

Francis Parker laid the fouhdatlon for both progreis edu-*' 
cation and creative dramatics oy Insisting thaLpurrlcula be 
r.evised/ replacing the traditional rote studies with an object 
teaching or 'form study" approach. Creative dramatics later 
embraced this teaching method In Its emphasis on the develop- 
ment of imaginative thought through sensory awareness* 
Parker^s philosophy of expression. as gesture, voice, speech, 
and making fulfill the chad's innate needs and promote growth, 

' further anticipated the theories of writers and teachers in the 
creative dramatics field j - 

J<>hn Dewey's writings on e,ducatlon, especially his obser- 
vations on the early progressive .schools in Schools of To- 
morrow, provided both ^ s6lld thVorfetical framework and prac- 
tical iappllcsftlons of dramatics acilvlties. :Schbols of Tomorrow 
reviewed the i^^lnattve. Informal uses of dramatic^ as a 
component in m^Uidisclpllnary cla^s projects, Dewey's phi- 
losophy of ^sense, culture,* the development of the child's sen- 
sorimotor apparatus. Is related to the sensory^ Isolation exer-* 
clses which such creative dramatics authorities as Viola 8|k>l!n' 

. and Nellie McCaslIn later described. Dewey's dedication to ' 
the freedom of the child to express mental Images and fanoles 
also links his Ideas with the purposes of educational dramatics* 
Dramatisation offers the kinds of 'reconstructed" experiencef 
that Pswey recommended as a^means of promoting pet^sonal • 
and sopial growth In each child 



. Th« ••ttlement houses of the country's major urban area 
pArall#l#<l the dramatic actlvUtes of the experimental schoolr 
Bafih iMt^utions as Hull Houwe, the Educational AlUanoe, and 
the Henry Street settlement ueed fe«tlv}»l8 and plays to enrich 
the children's Imanlnatlve and cultural^oxperlenceH, 

PrMursors of creative dramatics pioneer Winifred Ward 
Include William Heard Kllpatrick, Harold Hugg/Ann Shun^aker, 
and Hughes Mearns. Kllpatrlck's ''project method,^ conalstlnf 
of producer's, consumer's, and ffrobleni projects, presagsd 
Ih^ienu^atls Ward would later place on self -expression, • 
f rowth^rilrough observation, and creative Ipterpretatloa. lUiff 
and Shumaker's child-centered school anticipated *the cre- 
ative uss o^ dramatics" asyn adjunct to children's theatre. 
«Althouf h Mearns did sot dlicuss dramatics at length, his pro- 
found respect for the creative abilities of the child, along with 
his gsneral recommendations for currlcular reform, encour- 
aged Ward to explore theatrical activities from a new p<tr- 
spectlve*-the child as creative participant. " ^ 

. Winifred Ward's definition of creative- dramatics as •drSr 
matlc expression which comes from within" Is based on the 
Deweyan concern for "personal experiencing. " Although Ward's 
approach differed from the T>arlcer and Dewey»s niuUl- 
disciplinary applications of drama, she valued, as they did, thfc 
promotion of growth through Informal, exploratory activities. 

By the 1950's, Ward and her fellow teachers of Creative . 
^dramatics faced the criticisms that educators leveled at pro- 
ftresslve education. The c6ld war Va brought a demand for 
"Intellectual excellence" and a suspicion of "life adji^stment" 
Education and the arts, Ruth Lease and Geraldlne Brain Slks 
were among tlie fir at to reaffirm the educational value of dra-^ 
matlcs. Their proposed curriculum suggested cross-dls- 
clpllnary applications of dramatics similar to those practiced 
In early progressive schools. 

By the mld-1960's, a new phase In the history of creative 
V dramatics had begun to evolve. Behavioral scientists suddenlyT^ 
\took an Interest In the motivational and adjustmental aspects J 
dramatics. Furthermore, Nellle'McCaslln's references to I 
psychological research siuggests that a synthesis between pro-^ 
gresslTe developmental activities and new scientific studies 
oh child development may be forthcoming. 



READERS THKATER: HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF 
. GRADCS FOUR THROUGH SIX Order No. 8010318 

Suom^'SHlniJE^. Ed D. N^w York University, 1979. 293pp Chairman: 
Professor George Fluharty 

Sinoe language is the prur^ary means for lemming and conimunicatinf ' 
kleas« the f hglish language aru (junicolum is one of ihc most vital areas of 
elementary school study. Yet. ^nany pupils arc behind class kvel in readinf. 
writing, speaking and listening. There is a need for workable icchniquestthat 
Will help Alldrcn achieve greater proficiency in ihesc skills. \ 

Preient^ is a Handbook for elementary school teachers of intemvtdiA(^ 
glides^ cpntaining methods arid materials for producing Readers Theater 
prognrnfU in the schools is a means of enriching the English language arts 
curricuhjrti] The substance of the text was derived from the author's actual 
je^tpericnCts with students inwived in the program and recorded in diaries 
and on audio and video tapes. To corroborate jhe^ value of Readers Theater 
ilt Itnguage enrichment tool, interviews were condiiqied with teachbn. 
Kbiirians, idminisirators. reading specialists and children. An in-school 
iield study demonstrated the practicability and validity*of the method. 

The Handbook offers directions and suggestibns for selecting and 
tdaptiM material, staging, dircciing and evaluating the presenUtion, as well 
ii iiinpk scripts and a description of aa actual RcadcpThtater program as 
it was developed with a fifth grade class Two appendixes contain WbcMng 
sketches and ihecompletc script used in the model program. A glossary of 
- usfftitterms and an annotated bibliography of relevant books for teachers 
arid puplk are ajso included. 



A HISTORY OF DRAMA AT GAMjMJDKT COLLEGF: 

1864 TO 1969 Order No. 7918869 

\ 

TADIE, Nancy Howon, PhJ>. New York University, 1979. 
467pp. Cliatnnan: Professor Nanoy F. Sworty.ell 

This study deflcrit>6H (he development of drama at Gallaud«t . 
College from (he founding of the school In ^864 to the establish- 
ment of a drama major In 1969. The 8(udy Is especially slf> 
nlficant t>ecau8e Gallaudet is (he world'a only !it}eral arts col- 
lege for deaf people and the ty^>c of dran^j^ tjiat has been 
developed there is a unique variation of the iir(. 

The Involvement of deaf Htuden(8 In drama might seem un- 
likely considering they usually have Impaired s|]|<^ech as well 
as Impaired hearing. However, students at Gallaudet have b^n 
Involved with drama for nearly 100 years bv sul)stltutlng a vis- 
ual lingual 8ys(em (or a vocal one. This visual communication 
•yttem, the American Sign Language, has enabled deaf student* 
to adap4 drama to their needs, and in so doing, they have cre- 
ated an unusual variation of the art-whlch combines Sign Un- 
fUM6 dialogue, iaclal expression, and bixly movement with oral 
narration. This type of drama has received widespread pub- / 
lictty through perforniances-givsn around the world In the last ; 
dacade by the National Theatre of the I>eaf, a professional com- 
pany of daaf actors formed in 1967. 

The beginnings of this type of drama date back to 1884 whan 
students at Gallaudet began to stage dramatic entertalnmsnta, 
performing the earliest in j>aiitomlme and later adding Sign 
Language dialogue. In 1892, at the insistence of the adminla- 
tratlon male students and the newly admitted females formed 
/ separata clubs to perform plays in Sign Language, basing most 
of thalr productions on literary pieces or other plays. In 1897 
a new practice was introduced wjien a narrator interpreted the . 
Sign Language dialogue for the b^ieflt of hearing people in tha 
audience. However, the use of a narrator did not become a 
standard part of drama productions until the 1930'8. In 1935 
tha Pramatlc Club included women in its casts for the first 
time, breaking the tradition of piales and females producing 
plays aaparately. The plays produced thereafter by the Club 
foaterad new interest in drama and paved the way for the inclu- 
sion of a drama course into ttie curriculum in 1940. Between 
1940 and 1957 the curriculum offered only two courses In drama 
but tha repertoire of plays sUged steadily grew, ranging from 
tha Qraek classics to modern comedies. These productions 
created further interest in drama^ which resulted in: the ex- 
pansion o< currlcular offerings after 1957; the construction of 
<an auditorium designed for deal people in 1961; the creation of 
a Department of Drama In 1963; and the formation of Itte Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf in 1967. V 

With new careers in drama emerging for deaf people, tha 
Drama Department offered a major In 1969. The first majors ^. 
and several earlier graduates established careers as actor/!, \ 
directors, sUge designers/ textual adapters, television pea- \ 
formers, and teachers. Thus, drama at Gallaudet grew frJm 
a studant-sponsoTed extra-curricular endeavor into a iiniqaa 
art fbrm, creating new vocations for deaf people as It was ! 
rafined. ^ . 

As career opportunities in drama continue to grow for thoaa 
isith impaired hearing, more are going to want to know what has 
baan done in drahia by deaf people In the past. This study in- 
tanda to describe that history as it occurred at Gallaudet. In 
addition, the study gives Information on deafness and compan- , 
aatory measures provided by the College, and It co^rs the hta- 
tory 0^ the school from its earliest beginnings In 1856 to tha 
inetallatlon of a hew president in 1969. The Intention here ii to 
ijiform readers about those Who have created a unique collage; 
thoaa who attend It, and those who have/developed an unusual 
form of drama. 
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THEATRE EDUCAlION IN THE ILLINOIS PUBLIC 

co^4MUNIn' colIvEGe sys n!M, i976 77; A 

COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY Order N^, 8<KM2«8 

Tlrr. Thomas Nwsc:)n, hi D Unnrrsity of Illinois ai Vrbcna ( 'hampaifn, 

im, i62pp 

Based primirily on intcmcws conducicd at all forty si* public 
communiry colleges in Illinois during Ihc 1976 77 academic ycai. Ihis survey 
of theatre educiiiion alteins a comprehei^siven^sS rarely found in oiher 
\ surveys of i similar naiure 1^e author uses the infonnation pioduced by 
the interviews to present a detailed, objective description^ of ibe condition of 
theatre education m the Illinois community college system and to identify 
the opponunities and problems inherent in that condition. 

Topics covered by the study include theatre curhculutns, theatre^ 
production aaivities and facilities, students, faculty, and administrative 
concerns Each topic is examined williin the context of the fundamental 
goals (accessibility, community oncnlauon. quality injtmction. and 
comprehensiveness) and functions (college transfer, vocational/technical 
education, student services, community services, remedial educaiion.'and 
general education) of two year college education. 

Diversijy stood out as the dominant characienstic of the Illinois 
community college scene in 1976-77. Some colleges offered no theatre 
training at all. while others offered elaborate schedules of coursed; and 
productions which would rival the theatre programs in many four-year 
colleges. Within this picture of diversity, however, a strong geographic 
pattern revealed that active, healthy theatre operations occurred with 
greater and greater frequency as one moved from small, rural a>lleges to 
cojkges located in or near the big cities 

Tht final chapter recommends (a) that two year college^adminisirators 
become more aware of and sensitive to the problems and needs of two-year 
college theatre: (b) that two-year college theatre teachers design theatre 
operations according to the peculiar needs of the parent community rather 
than aacording to the dictates of conventional theatre practice; (c) that 
thcairkians in the Illinois community colleges develop more effective 
channels of com^unicauon and organi^iation; and (d) that relca.sed lime 
(reduced workloads) be extended to all thcatre insinictors in the Illinois 
confimwity colleges for their work )n extra-curricular theatre aaivity. • 
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While high schools in most states participate in some kind Of statewide 
drama competition each year, little has been written abopt the subject, 
particularly about the values and philosophies underlying such competition. 

The Utah Sute High School Drama Competition is the largest activity, 
in tenrn of cost and student participation, that is sponsored by the Utah 
High School Activities Association and it has been a subject of controversy 
in recent years. It was felt that an exan^ination of this state high school 
eontcst could be useffiil not only to Utah drama teachers and administrators, 
but tothqat in other states who may have encountered the same problems. 

Drawuil up6n research into the psychological and ^ological aspects of 
oompetilion, this dissertation addresses the issue of competition as it affects 
the adolescent student involved in high school drama competition. More 
q;)ed(icatly. it examines the Utah event in the context of its past history, its 
current practice, as it-compares with high school drama compciilion 
progrims in other western states. 

^' Aspar^ of thifr comparison, visits were madt 16 simihir drama activi|iei 
in Soumm California and Southern Nevada. In addition, a brief overview 
of hifhidKK)! drama competition in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
Idaho was compiled through telephone interviews. 

This study also includes the results of questionnaires which were sent to 
assets the attitudes and opinions of Utah high school drama instructors and 
itpreaenUtive high school drama students, as well as the gist of interviews 
with Utah college and university faculty members who have been involved 
with the state drama competition. 

The results of these several means oPinvestigation, as well as a cloie 
fxaminaiiiHi of the present operation of the Utah sUte conlest,'have led to 
some raconunendations for change. These recommendations include 
lUiiested changes in contest events and financing, and the elimination of 
jnost regional competition. Suggestions ire alsio offefed for ways'to 
tocourage wider teacher represervtation in planning the events and for ways ' 
to provide a wider audience for the student p^rfonners. ^ ' 

Sam drama comest$ feature only jiill-1^^ 
^^■>^tion< In additiOQ (o the one-act play contest, the UtiJi tournament 
Q I ^ et fix individual perfofmance events/ Even so, it would seem' that high 



school drama people evrr>'wh^e share many of the same pioblems in 
planning and cyiuiucimg such events, and n is hoped that this study can t>e 
usefVil to those outside the stiite as well as to drama people concerned with 
the competnion m Diah 
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• In September of 1976, tlio Fort Hayes Career CeiUoropenad 
as part of the Colun^bus School Systoin, Fort Hayos, however, 
was to be somewhat dlffei ont in at loan! ono respeVt fron^ most 
other vocational schools; it was to have a school for (he p«r- 
I forming art^--a depart n^ei^t of Theatre. 

Many In the ranks of vocational ecUicatioc^ fQj^ tInU ^haatre 
and the arts had no place in vocational flohools. "Cho main prob- 
ttm wa« where to place the pcrfornUi^g arts in the vocational 
spectrum. 

With the rapid growth of Vocational Edvication within the 
Unltad States, the Fort Hayes theatre priigram attracted wide 
attention specifically to see the plannii^g ai^i likely succeaa of 
the perftfrming arts program^ which nwule it vinique In vdcm« ^ . 
tlonal schools. 

The main problen^s that thi« study will address, are many 
"of those that have been raised by vocational odvicatofs: can 
theatre be taught us a vocational subject; how would Us cur- 
riculum comply with specifications stipulated by State Educa- 
tion Departn;eiits on Vocational Education; what criteria could 
be useJl to fiixl teachers for the program? 

An analysis of the first two years of opei ation of the Fort . 
Hayes Center will answer maiiv of these problems. Fuiure 
planners of vocational theatre programs will benefit from the 
findings heioiir 

However this study will show that the probleniJ^ for voca- . ' 
tional theatre are many. As n»any in fact that in the opinion of' 
this researclic!-, vocational theatre is in danger of an early 
demise. 

In reality, no suitable category foi' the pei forming arte has 
yet been fouiKl in vocational education. However, there ie and 
has been strong feeling that thoatre\i8 it is taught at Fort 
Hayes is a valuable course but perhaps should not be under 
the auspices of the SJate Departn^ent of Vocational Edi^<^ation. 
The final conclusions of this study strongly suggest that If the 
* problems brought ICoi th are not solved at least in part; theatre 
as a vocationally oriented subject at Fort Hayes will not meet 
with success. 

The eur^'ent success of the theatre program at Fort Hay.es 
suggests that exceptional stliff enthusiasm and consistent etu- 
dent Interest can make the course survive in spite of the ahoi't- 
comings. That few of the stv^dents may work in professional 
theatre is obvious, but most will carry their theatre expertise 
. into th^ir chosen careers. ^ .'^'^ * 
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